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EXTEACTS FEOM OEIG-INAL LBTTBES BELATING 
TO THE WAE OP INDEPENDENCE AND COEN- 
WALLIS'S CAPITULATION AT YOEKTOWN. 

CONTRIBUTED BY EUGENE DEVEREUX. 

The subject of retaliation having been discussed by the 
British officers, Sir Henry Clinton wrote to Lord Cathcart, 
February 12, 1781, " Not a word from Europe since Octo- 
ber. Dont be sanguine. Military retaliation cannot be. 
They have 12,000 to our 5000 Prisoners." 

Governor Andrew Elliot, in a letter to Lord Cathcart, 
dated N. Y., May 13, 1781, mentions the naval affair at 
Chesapeake, and adds, "It is no secret the General does 
complain of the Admiral" ..." I always dread people of 
rank going home. Man is man and acts and speaks accord- 
ing to his own feelings, views and ideas. Alarm is soon 
taken at home ; a few words, as a match, soon springs a 
mine." After alluding to Lord Cornwallis and his position, 
he says, " I always thought marching through a country to 
get friends a bad scheme, because an army must distress, 
and private feeling usually outweighs public spirit." 

He then goes on to speak of " the riot of the Dog" (?)... 
and " After the Dog affair, I have just heard a mahogany 
coffin was filled with paper dollars, (which coffin) numbers 
followed to the grave, there was deposited forever Conti- 
nental Money. I am glad it so ended, it would have been 
troublesome had it existed until Peace was restored. The 
Chief Carpenters in future work for hard money only. The 
Jersey men refused to march till they got specie. The spirit 
of damning paper Money prevails. Eastwards and west- 
wards discontents increase." 

He wrote under date of May 24, 1781 : . . . " Sir Henry 
(Clinton) says Green's check from Lord Rawdon is of great 
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consequence. I have no high opinion of the Southern 
Militia : to make them good will require time and change 
of climate." 

June 11, 1781, referring to an expected attack, he writes, 
" I am as you know no military man but common sense is 
my standard. Washington and others determine New York 
should be attacked, the prospect of plunder will favorably 
aft'ect the Northern Militia. I always thought this plan would 
be adopted." . . . "Your friend Cochran is here . . . his 
schemes are wonderful, he tells me Lord Stormont, Ger- 
main, North, etc. have seen them, all this is foolish, I wish 
the poor man well for he is really pleasant and agreeable. 
I would rather Independence than his plan." 

In August, Lord Cornwallis was ordered by Sir Henry 
Clinton to retire to Yorktown, where he entrenched. "Wash- 
ington marched southward, and a large French fleet under 
De Grasse appeared on the coast. On August 31 he ar- 
rived in Chesapeake Bay, and soon after beat oft* Admiral 
Graves. September 28 Yorktown was completely invested. 

Sir Henry Clinton wrote to Lord Cathcart, New York, 
September, 1781, " "Washington has passed the North river," 
and expresses anxiety to relieve Lord Cornwallis ; " to save 
him the Navy must aid." 

Sir Henry Clinton to Lord Cathcart : 

"H. M. S. Loudon off Chesapeak Octf 29, 1781 
" We sailed from New York on the 19 th , arrived off the 
Chesapeak on the 24 th , almost a fortnight too late as we all 
believe. Lord Cornwallis capitulated on the 17 th . He was 
lost for want of the promised naval superiority under Sir 
G. Rodney. Such has been Lord Cornwallis' fate and will 
be the fate, I have repeatedly told the Ministers, of every 
post if the enemy remain superior at sea." 

Governor Andrew Elliot to Lord Cathcart, November 8, 
1781 : 

" The fleet was not ready to sail from the Hook until the 
19 th Oct" : on the 13 th (? 23rd) the General (Clinton) and Ad- 
miral (Graves) received (off Chesapeake) the account of the 
surrender on the 19 th , the very day the fleet sailed. Our 
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fleet consisted of 27 sail of the Line, 2 of only four guns (?) 
8 frigates, 5 sloops and 4 fire ships. They, three days 
after, drove the French Frigates into Chesapeak and showed 
themselves to the French fleet, who notwithstanding made 
no movement towards an action, although on two days the 
wind favoured. Oar fleet returned and landed the troops. 
We hear this day Admiral Graves sails for Jamaica, Sir S. 
Hood to the West Indies, it is said with part of Admiral 
Digby's Squadron. I can't say exactly of what number the 
French fleet consisted, but certainly in numbers of ships of 
various denominations it considerably exceeded ours. We 
are surprised our Fleet should leave on this Coast the 
French fleet, whose intentions are unknown. Our fleet was 
lumbered up with troops and we are the more surprised the 
French did not attack. I myself am convinced our Ad- 
mirals must have the best reasons and information. Lord 
Dalrymple and Lord Lincoln leave, both express much 
friendship for me. Lord Dalrymple has the General's (Clin- 
ton's) orders to show you all his private papers ; all is now 
reduced to writing. You know conversations are diflicult 
to be remembered. ... I pity Sir H. (Clinton), to those 
who know the country, his conduct and situation will ap- 
pear in a proper light, but unlucky events are ever followed 
by disagreeable clamours. Friends should not defend, until 
there is an attack.". . . 

Sir Henry Clinton to Lord Cathcart : 

" New York Nov r 30, 1781, 
" There is but one cause my dear Lord, to which to im- 
pute our great misfortune, (Cornwallis's capitulation) the 
want of promised Naval superiority, in that his Lordship 
and I are agreed. But I fear in printing his letter of the 
20 th without correction, I have been too attentive to his in- 
terests, and negligent of my own. I did not influence him 
in taking the Post of York; I was not aware of the defects 
of the ground until afterwards ; he was not detained con- 
trary to his own judgment by my orders. He had positive 
assurance from me that joint Naval and Military exertions 
in his favour could not be made in Chesapeak. There is no 
pretence he could not have had entrenching tools. I shall, 
in case an unfavourable impression is made in Europe, ex- 
pect from his Lordship's candour an avowal of the above 
points, such as he admitted in conversation, before I sent his 
letter to the press : otherwise I shall take effectual steps." 
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Governor Elliot to Lord Cathcart : 

" New York Dec" 8 th 1781, 
. . . "Washington at Philadelphia. His troops in dif- 
ferent Quarters. Keep the French well employed at home, 
and all will go well. General Arnold and lady go home, if 
you wish to see them you can easily. She is your old 
acquaintance. . . . Lord Cornwallis goes in the Fleet ; the 
General (Clinton) and he have on all occasions appeared 
friends, which gave me great satisfaction. . . . Clinton and 
Cornwallis I think really stand on common ground — an un- 
expected Naval force not provided against, has. and only 
caused to hring about what has happened." 

Sir Henry Clinton to Lord Cathcart : 

" New York, Dec' 30 th 1781 

S deferring to the capitulation, Sir Henry Clinton wrote :] 
e (Lord Cornwallis) as he owns never gave me any 
hint that the ground of York was bad, and subject to enfi- 
lade till after his capitulation, nor (did he) speak the least 
unfavorably of it, till the enemy's first parallel was made, 
and they had got round his left, nor did I receive this letter 
till a few hours before he capitulated. With best regards to 
Lady Cathcart," etc. 

He adds a postscript, " I am froze — I am blind, and I fear 
I shall make you so before you decipher this." 

Governor Elliot to his nephew, Sir Gilbert Elliot, M. P. : 

" New York June 1783. 
[Referring to the condition of affairs in New York, he 
says :] " The Americans labour under great difficulty as to 
revenue and they are anxious as to commerce. It is a matter 
of importance to the English nation that there should be a 
judicious formation of a sufficient commercial plan. . . . 
Nothing is heard but of the heated resolves of the Populace 
against readmission of the Loyalists. The paper currency 
having failed, army certificates or security of vacant lands 
were adopted. These would not procure a pair of shoes. 
To the way of ' fillup' confiscated Estates were to be treated 
as vacant lands, then speculators bought up these certificates 
for 2/6 on the £1, some greatly under that price. The mili- 
tary being informed became exasperated and made great 
clamour. Lazy vermin as they called them, getting 20s/ for 
what they paid 2s/. Respectable people naturally resented 
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this, (and) a new order was made to check the speculators. 
Speculators then under (the) guise of friendship rushed into 
New York, where (the) Loyalists had congregated crying 
" Estates for Ever gone," and (they) offered to cover Estates 
with certificates at various sums, as low as 5s/6rf. This is 
not hearsay. Loyalists as a rule would not throw good 
money after bad, the- Speculators were enraged and returned 
to denounce the loyalists, in the respective Province to 
which the Speculators belonged, fomenting violent resolves 
against favouring Loyalists. . . . Georgia and the Carolinas 
are moderate, because Speculators have not reached them, 
their trouble will be the negroes. I am as much done with 
America and American affairs, as it seems the wish of Great 
Britain to be : God help the New Ministry to help her with 
restoratives of all sorts, she has had enough of evacuations." 

Andrew Elliot to Sir Gilbert Elliot : 

"New Yoke February 2, 1776. 
..." Lady Dunmore 1 left for Virginia. She has been 
here with her three boys for a month ; the boys with me. 
I got a lodging in Town for her Ladyship and daughters. 
The most amiable I ever met ; the vest cut out to make a 
thinking man happy. Her affability, ease, form and man- 
ners have charmed everybody ; the whole Town was seized 
with a desire to Oblige her. My coach was an hour getting 
through the crowd of all ranks, offering their good wishes. 
Considering her rank and station she is a fine woman that 
can please here in this hour of our spirit of (discord). . . . 
Since writing our fort is burnt, the Governor and his lady 
very ill from the cold they catched ! The tea was to be 
landed and stored there till the duty was paid; warm 
work ; the ship is not arrived ; what will be done time will 
show." . . . 

1 Lady Charlotte Stewart was the daughter of the sixth Earl of Gallo- 
way and wife of John, fourth Earl of Dunmore, last Provincial Governor 
of Virginia. 



